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TOLSTOI'S EELIOION 

BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 



The chief features of Tolstoi's revolt against modern life 
are familiar to all readers. Of his activity as artist and 
prophet nothing more perfect or more complete can be said 
than that which has already appeared in these pages from 
the pen of him who stands first in American letters to-day. 
The excuse for a further discussion of the great Eussian 
prophet's point of view is that we now know the last pathetic 
facts of his passing and we have access to the authoritative 
" Life "* containing many passages from his diary and 
letters. Moreover, to the present writer at any rate, the 
new valuation of conduct, the partially abortive attempt at 
a reversal of our manner of living, seem not so much a 
strange anomaly as a sign of the times; a striking example 
of an undercurrent of unrest at the heart of modern society. 
Indeed, Tolstoi's theory of conduct seems less an early 
Christian or medieval revival than something like the birth 
throes of the new social consciousness. 

Tolstoi himself speaks of a spiritual change that came 
over him in middle life, a conversion, having all the outer 
signs and symbols of conversion. He describes at length 
the period that preceded the change and the immediate 
results. Indeed, no one familiar with Tolstoi's writings 
from first to last but would predict that his rare endowment 
of sincerity and truthfulness, his way of deliberately fac- 
ing the fact and naming it openly, would have to result in 
a change of habits, in some outward and visible sign of the 
inward grace. But it is the perfectly natural progression of 
his religious life which is the striking truth rather than 
the conversion which # he describes. In the very first pub- 
lished story of Tolstoi's, " Childhood," we see signs of 
those convictions which later ruled his life; his undecorated 

•"The life of Tolstoi." By Aylmer Maude. Dodd, Meade & Co. 
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sincerity, his firm grip upon reality, his keen logical insight 
into all the shifts and twists and ease-making hypocrisies of 
the spirit. From the time he was a little boy he was ac- 
customed to keep a diary in which he set down every little 
sin he committed in order to repent of it and refrain there- 
after, and one has only to read his novels to know how little 
he would gloss over any weakness. He never saw himself 
as a hero. Although he appears in each one of his books, 
there is never the slightest tendency to idealize himself; 
even as Vladimir in " Childhood " he is ugly, weak and at 
times brutal. As Levin in " Anna Karenina," the character 
with which he is, perhaps, most completely identified, he 
remains ineffective and more given to theorizing than to 
action. 

His biographer, however, notes that from early youth he 
showed evidence that the theories of his later life were never 
very far from him. 

" His humane relations toward the peasants, his condemnation of many of 
the manifestations of modern civilization, his simplicity in household matters 
and dress, his exemplary family life, humane educational ideals, deep love 
of sincerity and of industry (including physical labor), his ardent search 
for truth and for self-improvement, his gradually increasing accessibility 
to and regard for others, his undoubted love of family and his hatred of 
violence " — 

these were distinguishing features of his young manhood. 
Tolstoi himself gives us an account of a moral and spiritu- 
al crisis in his life at about the age of fifty. As early as 
1861 he had founded schools for peasant children on his 
place in Yasnaya - Polyana in which he tried methods of 
education not unrelated to the much later essays of Dr. 
John Dewey in Chicago. Tolstoi's main innovations were 
the abolition of physical punishment and his application of 
the theory that children must learn because they are inter- 
ested and only when they are interested. He taught in his 
school himself, devoted many years of his life to writing 
primers and readers for school children and published an 
educational magazine expounding his theories. A definite 
spiritual unrest had already taken hold of him at this time, 
and he felt that he must make himself of service to his 
kind. It is his own suggestion that he might have had the 
spiritual crisis then had he not at that time fallen in love 
and married and for fifteen years been absorbed in a par- 
ticularly happy married life, the education of his large fam- 
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ily, the improvement of his estates and the care of his 
peasants. 

In speaking of the spiritual darkness that later overcame 
him, Tolstoi writes : 

" All this befell me at a time when all around me I had what is considered 
complete good fortune. I was not yet fifty; I had a good wife who loved 
me and whom I loved; good children and a large estate which, without 
much effort on my part, improved and increased. I was respected by my 
relations and acquaintances more than at any previous time. I was praised 
by others: without much self-deception I could consider my name famous. 
And far from being insane or mentally unwell, on the contrary, I enjoyed 
strength of mind and body such as I had seldom met with among men 
of my kind. Physically I could keep up with the peasants at mowing. 
Mentally I could work for eight to ten hours at a stretch without experi- 
encing any ill results from such exercises." 

Despite this, the awful question of the use of life con- 
tinually sounded in his heart. There was no meaning to 
wealth or fame, affection or family. The futility of the 
usual gains and compensations of mortal man overwhelmed 
him. Life's treasures offered no assuagement to the im- 
mortal spirit disquieted within him. When these questions 
of the value of life first beset him, Tolstoi felt that the 
ground had given way beneath his feet, that there was noth- 
ing left to stand on. His depression and misery at this time 
of doubt and questioning were such that he hid a rope from 
himself lest he should some day throw it over the beam 
that cut off his sitting-room from his dressing-room and 
end the importunate thoughts. He consulted Socrates, 
Schopenhauer, Solomon, Buddha and finally Christ. The 
first ray of light came to him, he tells us, in the form of 
question and answer: 

"What am I?"— "A part of the Infinite." 

The question and answer are strangely significant. One 
recalls the first recorded utterance of Christ: " Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father's business?" No mortal 
matter can satisfy the demands of the immortal spirit. It 
has no peace until it turns to the business of infinity. It 
had come to Tolstoi that all those things which hedge a man 
round, which separate him from other men, mean spiritual 
bloodshed ; and whatsoever things bind a man to other men 
and to other forms of life are enlargement and healing, are 
the upbuilding of the immortal spirit. 

Tolstoi is a valuable example of the world-wearied spirit 
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both because of bis sincere and candid exposition of tbe 
whole matter and because with his powerful endowment 
of genius and fortunate circumstances, it is impossible to 
account for his sufferings by external conditions, as in the 
cases of Leopardi, Schopenhauer, Amiel and others. "With 
every possible reason for bappiness, Tolstoi felt tbe unrea- 
son and misery of mortal life with all the poignancy of a 
Hebrew prophet. Moreover, his is an interesting case be- 
cause he found a solution of his problem and that without 
any appeal to the supernatural or any demand upon an 
unfounded faith. Few even of the greatest of men have 
traversed so wide a field in a single lifetime, have overcome 
so many inborn habits and instincts, traditions and preju- 
dices, and very few.men of any time have done more to alter 
the world in which they lived. 

The common question when Tolstoi is the theme of dis- 
cussion is, " "What did he do?" 

" Sin can scan sin ; but dimly reads high grace." 

His rather unsympathetic biographer, Aylmer Maude, says 
that when he was confronted by this question from the 
gallery while he was lecturing on Tolstoi in Chicago he 
was unable to muster a reply. .But that was not because 
there are no replies to the question. Some of the answers 
might be : he lived an exemplary life of great self-f orgetful- 
ness; he completely upset established values; he threw a 
searching light upon the Church and Church doctrine and 
insistently turned men's thoughts back to the pure teach- 
ings of Christ ; he showed by actual practice that these teach- 
ings were less chimerical 4han the world had believed. 

He was a forerunner of the pew religion of the spirit ; the 
religion which, perhaps, Christ had in mind when He spoke 
of the time when men should worship the Father in spirit 
and truth, having already pointed out that the only way of 
worshipping the Father was by loving the brother who is at 
hand. This is a religion which is begetting a new conscious- 
ness in us, a consciousness which will allow no man to feel his 
neighbor's burden or suffering more lightly than his own. 
Our imaginations are slowly becoming more and more sen- ; 
sitive under its influence. We have in the last half -century 
abolished the doctrine of eternal damnation, a theory which 
was received by our grandmothers and grandfathers with 
great placidity of spirit and even gave pleasurable sensa- 
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tions in the seventeenth century to so gentle and joyous 
a poet as Traherne. There are few mortals to-day mean 
enough to accept a heaven haunted hy shrieks of hell. The 
last and lowest amongst us would want to get up and go 
down and see what could he done down there to improve 
life. Poets, prophets and seers have long heen heralding 
the dawn of this new religion; a religion which is the hasis 
of all philanthropy; the goal for which, wrong-headedly or 
not, the Socialists are striving; the aim of Christian Nihil- 
ists, Individualists and the Orthodox alike; the kernel of 
Quakerism and Unitarianism. Nowhere, perhaps, in the 
modern world has this religion been more beautifully ex- 
emplified than in Tolstoi's life, more simply or more elo- 
quently expounded than in his later writings. 

The change in Tolstoi's point of view resulted at first 
in his acceptance of the Orthodox Christianity of the East- 
ern Church. He found among the peasants a certain simple 
untroubled acceptance of life and its ills, poverty, depriva- 
tion, disease and death, which seemed to him a practical 
religion and he began by accepting their tenets. He went 
to church and partook of the sacraments with regularity, 
but his was not a mind to rest in sophistry or quibbling. 
He states his first difficulty in ' ' My Religion ' ' : 

" The more fully they (the church theologians) explained to me their 
doctrines the more clearly did I see their error. It was not that in their 
doctrines they mixed many unnecessary and unreasonable things with the 
Christian truths that had always been real to me, that was not what repelled 
me. I was repelled by the fact that these people's lives were like my 
own: with only this difference, that such a life did not correspond with 
the principles they expounded in their teachings. 

"No arguments could convince me of the truth of their faith. Only 
deeds which showed that they saw a meaning in life and which made what 
was so dreadful to me, — poverty, sickness and death, — not dreadful could 
convince me, and such deeds I did not see among the various bodies of 
believers in our circle. On the contrary, I saw such deeds done by the 
people of our circle who were the most unbelieving, but never by the so- 
called believers. And I understood that the belief of these people was not 
the faith I sought, and that their faith was not a real faith, but an epicurean 
consolation in life." 

Tolstoi came to feel that Church dogma, far from coin- 
ciding with the teachings of Christ, was designed to divert 
men's minds from the very things Christ taught and lived 
for. Moreover, it became more and more plain that, though 
people credulously reiterate these dogmas, they mean noth- 
ing by them. " What," exclaims the prophet in one place, 
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" has a belief in miracles to do with obeying Christ's com- 
mandments?" To walk on water is a physical phenomenon 
and has no relation to the love of truth, which is a spiritual 
power. Though such doctrines as withstand the test of the 
simplest common sense, such as a belief in a triune God, 
and so forth, meant something genuine, undoubtedly, to the 
original formulators, he rightfully discarded them as aids 
to conduct in the present day. He was sure that the King- 
dom of God must be founded upon earth here and now 
and that it was to be discovered within us by conforming to 
Christ's teaching. 

Tolstoi's preparation to come at the meanings of Christ 
was neither slight nor superficial. He prepared himself 
not only by ascetic discipline, but by a thorough study of 
sources, reading both Greek and Hebrew Scriptures in the 
original, studying the history of the manuscripts, and es- 
pecially finding out what could be known about interpola- 
tions in later revisions. In the end he reached a simple 
statement of Christ's teachings. In it are no metaphysics 
to baffle the understanding of the lowliest; no philosophic 
subtleties for the learned; no question of mysteries to be 
accepted on faith because reason balks at them. He found 
Christ's teachings were easily summed up in five command- 
ments : 

" Thou shait not kill. 

" Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

" Thou shalt not forswear thyself. 

" Resist not him that is evil. 

" Love your enemies." 

The commands are very simple, and yet to practise 
them would be a complete reversal of civilization and what 
we are pleased in our humility to call " human nature." 
If we are not to kill, what is to become of the capital pun- 
ishment of criminals and of war and of all forms of legalized, 
wholesale slaughter? If divorce is not permissible under 
any circumstances, how are we to legalize and make respect- 
able the imperfectly monogamous instincts of the race? If 
we may never forswear ourselves, what is to become of all 
the oaths of fealty to governments and official superiors? 
Literally each will be able to regard only his duty to God 
and his own conscience. " Resist not him that is evil." 
What, again, is to become of the punishment of criminals, 
of the people we force to work for us, of our own dignity? 
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If a man injure us, shall we not withdraw and preserve our- 
selves from future annoyance? Few, of course, would main- 
tain the right to return an injury by an injury, but shall we 
not in some way punish the offender? If we are struck, 
shall we not escape the danger of a renewal of the same 
hurt? But the answer to all this follows quickly: " Love 
your enemies." There are to be no carrying of grievances 
into courts. Tolstoi in his beautiful and simple short 
stories, written so plainly that a child of five or an un- 
lettered peasant could delight in them, makes plain his view 
of these matters. In " A Candle " and " If You Neglect 
the Fire You Don't Put It Out " he makes his meaning 
quite clear, and it is a literal acceptation of the two com- 
mandments. " Resist not him that is evil; love him." 

Ernest Crosby, in his beautiful and illuminating little 
brochure, " Tolstoi and His Message," says as to these most 
difficult tenets : 

" The position taken by most Christians that Jesus made it a rule to 
say what He did not mean is fast becoming untenable. Common intellectual 
honesty before long will have completely undermined it. We must choose 
between Christianity and its teachings on one hand and an honest paganism 
on the other. I once read the portions of the Sermon on the Mount which 
refer to turning the other cheek and giving up one's cloak to my nine- 
year-old boy with the object of getting his opinion. His response was 
brief and to the point. ' Oh, what stuff,' was the only comment. And I 
value this answer as a frank expression of judgment." 

The same experiment was tried with an exceedingly pious 
young girl of sixteen or seventeen by telling her the story 
of the man who had literally obeyed Christ's injunction, 
" If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off," and this young 
Christian's comment was: "How silly! Anybody might 
know Christ never meant that ! " 

This goes to show that what Christ taught was a complete 
reversal of the natural order. Tolstoi saw this, admitted 
it, and once accepting Christ determined to adjust his life 
as far as he could to His teachings. There has been, per- 
haps, but one other Christian who ever attempted this — 
St. Francis of Assisi. Indeed, it is one of the most dogmatic 
teachings of the Church that to accept Christ literally is to 
fail. This God who is supposed to have descended from 
Heaven to earth to save mankind is constantly accused by 
His followers of exaggeration, of dealing in Oriental im- 
agery, of expressing a heightened poetic temperament — a 
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temperament for which we must make allowances before we 
undertake to obey His teachings. 

It is not surprising that at the time of reorganizing his 
life Tolstoi jots down in his diary: 

" A talk with Fet and my wife." " The Christian teaching is not prac- 
ticable." " Then is it stupid?" " No, but not practicable." " Have you 
tried to practise it V " No, but it is not practicable." 

Having finally left the Church, on the double grounds 
that it made no attempt to practise what it preached and 
that it involved Christ's simple commands in a confusing 
network of metaphysical subtleties, Tolstoi once more took 
up the task of finding adequate reason for the faith that 
was in him. He began by discriminating very carefully be- 
tween what he could know and what he could not. He re- 
fused to make any assertions of God, His nature, the crea- 
tion or schemes of salvation and redemption. He asserts 
that man owes allegiance to virtue or to some power higher 
and more unified than himself and that he knows this 
through the workings of his reason and conscience. All 
vital thinkers, poets, prophets, saints and seers have agreed 
that we do not live in a moral chaos where nothing is either 
right or wrong, but that we are, by our inherent nature, 
in a moral universe to which we can in some measure con- 
form. We each have a conscience which came to us from 
somewhere. "We did not invent it ourselves. Dormant or 
active, there is in each one of us a higher nature, a spiritual 
or divine prompting. Jesus identified Himself utterly with 
this higher nature, even to the point of saying, " I and my 
Father are one," although He also asks His disciples to be 
one with Him in exactly the same way. When Tolstoi began 
to make these simple declarations of what religion meant he 
was, of course, cast out by both camps. To church people 
he was an atheist and a heretic, and to the scientists and 
the learned he was a credulous dotard. 

It may be well to try to clear up here just what Tolstoi's 
attitude to Church doctrine was. He denounced all meta- 
physical dogma, all belief in the miraculous and the unrea- 
sonable, as being, whether true or not, futile and confusing. 
He denied that God was Christ's father in any other way 
than He is the father of all humanity, admitting, however, 
that the more divine the nature the nearer it must be to the 
source of being. He ranked the Old Testament Scriptures 
with the great early literatures of other peoples. As to the 
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New Testament he concurs with Mill, Shelley and many 
other deep-seeing thinkers in a frank disapproval of the 
epistles of Paul, whom he accuses of giving a fatal bias to 
Christ's teachings, enabling the early Church to ally itself 
with the State and turning men's minds from the simplicity 
and directness of Christ's teaching. " The powers that be 
are ordained of God," he quotes, scornfully, and then asks: 
" Which powers? Those of Pougatchef (the Russian rebel 
leader who held the Volga provinces under his sway) or 
those of Catherine II?" In the early part of his Christian 
life he saw no reason to believe in immortality, but having 
transferred all the powers and interests of his personality 
from his own service to the service of God — that is, to mat- 
ters of universal interest — his consciousness of himself as 
part and parcel of the Infinite so grew upon him that toward 
the end he could not conceive of consciousness as ending 
with the death of the body. He refrains, however, from any 
definite assertions as to what such a continuance might 
mean; whether a personal immortality; a series of rein- 
carnations ; a group consciousness, or a merging of the per- 
sonal into the whole. Even in his last years he refused to 
admit that he really believed in what is known as a personal 
God and reiterated that man is virtuous and happy, in so far 
as he unites himself to the whole. 

" ' The conception of God is not God,' he reasons, but goes on to say that 
the conception of God is one that can be evoked or destroyed in the soul. 
If one destroys it all life dies out of the heart. If one nourishes it, one lives 
not only in one's own life, but in all life. When Tolstoi reached this con- 
clusion he heard a voice in his heart which said: 'What more do you ask? 
This is all. God is that without which we cannot live. To know God and 
to live is one and the same thing. God is life.' " 

Tolstoi's religion was the only valid faith in Christ — 
namely, the faith of Christ ; a literal belief that Christ meant 
what He said and that he knew what He was talking about ; 
that to hold up the noblest ideal and trust to its inherent 
persuasiveness, abjuring all coercion, will bring forth dur- 
able and practical results. Tolstoi's door to the mysteries 
was simply a life of self-forgetful labor in the love and 
service of humanity. He believed that if one once began 
to think of what is practical or whether humanity or so- 
ciety is prepared for Christianity the doctrine will drop to 
the plane of mere expediency and then to party or personal 
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advantage. Men, he reiterated, live, not by seeking their 
advantage, but by kindliness and love. 

The outcome of his theory in his own life is widely known. 
He was an aristocrat who lived with and for the humblest 
peasants. Owning an estate which in his early married life 
was valued at five hundred thousand dollars, he made, after 
his conversion, every possible effort to rid himself of his 
property. At his first suggestion to give it all to the peas- 
ants of the surrounding country Countess Tolstoi threat- 
ened court procedure to retain the property. For some time 
she also refused to accept the property herself, but finally 
took a power of attorney so that she might practically have 
command of it, and later on allowed the equal division of 
the property amongst herself and her children. 

Tolstoi had always been in the habit of giving away from 
fifteen hundred dollars to three thousand dollars a year to 
the peasants about him. Although Countess Tolstoi became 
a publisher and made a large amount of money out of issu- 
ing editions of all her husband's earlier work, he refused 
to copyright anything he wrote after 1881, the date when 
he definitely set about to teach and to live his teachings. 
This, however, interfered little with Countess Tolstoi's ac- 
tivities as publisher. She always brought out the authentic 
and best editions of her husband's work and made a large 
income thereby. 

There is a good deal of current literary gossip about 
Countess Tolstoi's sufferings from poverty in her early 
married life, but according to the biography of Aylmer 
Maude, which was submitted to the Countess herself for 
correction, she brought with her, when she married, a dowry 
of from twenty-five thousand dollars to thirty thousand dol- 
lars, which was about one-tenth the value of Tolstoi's own 
property then. As to her doing manual labor, and so forth, 
there is continual mention, in the account of the early mar- 
ried life of the Tolstois, of servants, overseers, butlers, 
English nurses and foreign governesses. The Countess 
never went the whole length of the way with Tolstoi as to 
adjusting their lives to their belief. She had to a remark- 
able degree that extension of egotism which marks mother- 
hood. She was willing to accept the higher truths for her- 
self if necessary, but for her children she wanted the goods 
of this world. 

A letter of the Countess to Tolstoi is given in the biog- 
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raphy written at the time when the difference between them 
was at its height. There is a definite touch of malice and 
resentment in the letter, but it was followed the same day 
by a little note showing how deep, despite all difficulties, 
was the underlying reverence and devotion. She writes : 

"All at onee I pictured you vividly to myself and a sudden flood of 
tenderness arose in me. There is something in you so wise, kind, na'ive and 
obstinate and which is all lit up by that tender interest in every one, natural 
to you alone, and by your look that reaches straight to people's souls." 

At about the same time there is a pathetic entry in Tolstoi's 
own diary: 

" One's family is the indicator of the place one must occupy on the 
economic ladder. It is one's flesh. As a weak stomach needs light food 
so a pampered family needs more than a family accustomed to a life of 
privation." 

Tolstoi's effort to make his life conform to his theory was 
thoroughgoing and sincere. His doctrine of non-resistance 
alone would have prevented his forcing his view upon his 
family. There is ample testimony in the biography, not 
only to his wife's reverence for him, but to his children's 
utter love which casteth out fear. Guests repeatedly testify 
that the children are unabashed, noisy and merry in his 
presence, and they play with him and chaff him about his 
theories. Gay, the painter, comments on the fact that while 
Tolstoi was thinking for the whole human race, no special 
consideration was ever shown him in his own house. Neither 
his time, energy nor solitude were spared. The house was 
full of guests most of the time and no one in the family 
seemed to have been as little considered as the prophet 
himself. Of his daughters, the eldest, Tanya, accepted his 
doctrines more or less; the second, Mary, and the young- 
est, Alexandra, accepted them entirely, and all three were 
absolutely devoted to their father. Sergius, the oldest son, 
paid no attention to his father's theories, managed the 
estate when he was old enough and was later a member of 
the Russian Duma. The second and third sons made ef- 
forts to live according to the father's ideals; and the three 
youngest sons born, it may be noted in passing, at the time 
when difficulties and discussions were rife in the family paid 
no attention to their father's theories and in general caused 
the family no little shame and trouble. 

It is, of course, easy to pick flaws and find illogical dis- 
crepancies in Tolstoi's life and teaching. Although he 
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denied authority to the Old Testament Scriptures, there 
was no command upon which he laid more stress than the 
curse upon Adam in leaving Eden. He insisted upon 
Christ's teaching as the basis of life, and yet he insisted 
equally upon a life of physical labor and refused to believe 
that any one had a right to give his entire time to mental 
or spiritual matters to the exclusion of manual industry. 
Not only does Christ's life, as far as we know it, not conform 
to this idea, but if the story of Martha and Mary is re- 
liable we have His own word that the meditative life is 
higher than the busy care for many things. But these 
slight discrepancies hardly count. Few honest people can 
read Tolstoi from beginning to end without a firm con- 
viction that he was perfectly sincere and in the main tenets 
entirely right, and that the religion he so powerfully herald- 
ed is the religion of the day at hand. Indeed, though he 
would not have admitted it himself, Tolstoi was a great 
mystic and had in his own way the mystic vision, the cosmic 
sense. What Walt Whitman in our land reached in buoy- 
ancy and joy Tolstoi came at in Russia through travail and 
suffering. He submitted to the entire mystic process, the 
time of darkness, doubt and misery, the ascetic discipline, 
deliberate renunciation, the sense of truth discovered and 
peace and joy in living for that truth. The truth he found 
is the mystic's truth that the spirit is part and parcel of 
the infinite whole; that there is no such thing as individual 
happiness, there is only joy in love, in the radiation of the 
feeling of brotherhood and harmony until it amounts to a 
sense of identity with all humanity. There are numerous 
instances in Tolstoi's life of his capacity for actually experi- 
encing this sense of. identification with others, as in the case 
of the little boy in the school at Yasnaya-Polyana who was 
being punished for thieving, and again at the time when 
the five assassins of the Tsar were about to be put to death 
by Alexander III. At this time Tolstoi recounts that when- 
ever he fell asleep or even became drowsy and quiet he 
was obsessed by the idea that he himself was the assassins 
(all five of them) and about to be executed; that he also 
was the Tsar and the hangman and the judges and about 
to be guilty of further murder. It was under the stress of 
this feeling that he wrote his noble but ineffectual appeal 
to the Tsar to use this occasion as a great opportunity for 
pardon. 
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Not only in his sense of identification with humanity did 
Tolstoi show his connection with the mystics, but in his 
disciplinary renunciations. If the stupid question is still 
reiterated, " What did he renounce?" the answer is ready: 
he renounced first and foremost the greatest literary art 
of the nineteenth century. There is no novelist of that 
century comparable to him; not Flaubert, de Maupassant, 
Dostoievsky, Freitag, Thackeray, George Eliot, Dickens or 
Balzac — most assuredly not the exquisite dilettante and 
craftsman, Tourgenieff. He renounced peace and ease in 
his home and family, and he renounced wealth. It is futile 
to say that the worst of poverty is fear of the future and 
that Tolstoi never faced that. Fear of the future belongs to 
the well-to-do middle class who are afraid of losing their 
comforts and breaking up their habits. The worst of pov- 
erty for the really poor is coarse living, bareness, monotony, 
daily and hourly hardship and severe labor, and these Tol- 
stoi accepted in the place of wealth, comfort and ease. And 
why? Because: 

"I can no longer try to rise above other men and separate myself from 
them. ... I can no longer seek fame and glory, nor can I help trying to get 
rid of my riches which separate me from my fellow creatures. I cannot 
help seeking in my way of life, in its surroundings, in my food, my clothes, 
my manners, to draw near to the majority of men and to avoid all that 
separates me from them." 

This is quite in line with Edward Carpenter's fine pas- 
sage : 

" Better to be effaced, crazy, criminal, deformed, degraded ; better, instead 
of the steep, to be the most dull, flat and commonplace road; better to go 
clean underfoot of all weak and despised persons so that they shall not 
even notice that you are there than to make the steep path of one weary 
traveller steeper or add the final stone of stumbling and despair." 

Tolstoi had completely understood that true living is com- 
patible only with the acknowledgment of oneness with all 
life. Knowing this, he repudiated, as did Shelley before 
him, the tribal instinct, patriotism, military ambitions, 
knowing that any limitation of sympathy is foolish and 
harmful. 

In visiting an old peasant who had once been a pupil at 
Yasnaya-Polyana, Tolstoi said to him in farewell: 

" God is a spirit and spirit is in every man, and his work is all one and 
his religion one and his love one. I in God — you in me — and I in you. He 
who lives in God will never die." 

It is a mistake to consider Tolstoi's religion as the prod- 
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net of a single mind. His feeling of the unity of all human 
interests, his conviction that it is impossible to break the 
bond that binds the least and most unfortunate of us to the 
greatest and most important, is a feeling and conviction 
penetrating a large portion of humanity to-day, and in one 
form or another a feeling and conviction ever gaining fur- 
ther ground. It is the basis of the religion which is to come 
and which is worship in spirit and in truth. Most men 
escape misery by living in something a little beyond them- 
selves — the family, the Church, society, a community, a 
cause. Tolstoi's need was greater, and he had to find a 
reason as large as his own nature. Nothing less than hu- 
manity, nothing less than what nowadays writers are be- 
ginning to call the " Whole " (however short any concept 
must fall of the reality), nothing less than this could as- 
suage his thirst for the meaning of life. 

Despite his insistence that he never received any revela- 
tion which might not come to any man of ordinary common 
sense and that religion should rest upon reason and should 
not dazzle itself with mysteries, miracles and metaphysical 
subtleties, his experiences of life and his solution of its prob- 
lems were directly in line with the experiences of St. Francis 
of Assisi when he wedded poverty ; of St. Theresa when she 
communed with the Lord, her lover; of St. John of the Cross 
when he emerged from the Dark Night of the Soul; of St. 
Catherine when she had visions of a mystic marriage. All 
were striving for a way of escape from imprisonment in 
the self and the single person's narrow interests. Each 
found something that stood to them for the Infinite. Tolstoi 
found humanity. In doing so he was simply representative 
of his own century, for none who hearken to the tread of 
Time but will believe that the dawn is bringing with it a 
certain new recognition of our common brotherhood. The 
rich are moving down among the poor, not so much to help 
them as to get an understanding of how poverty feels. 
Hospitals, libraries, orphanages, schools, multiply the world 
over so that opportunities for all men may be a little bit 
extended. Brutal punishments, wars, physical force, are 
constantly lessening. Sectarian barriers are breaking down. 
We cannot overlook the fact that these are all signs that 
man is becoming aware of other men; they are vague at- 
tempts of the common soul of humanity and produce har- 
mony. Lottcse Collier Willcox. 



